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may we QUOTE 


[1] Vice Pres RicHarp N 
Nrxon: “Let’s get the record 
Straight on this business of 
a part-time President. Since 
the President ret’d to Wash- 
iington from Key West, he has 
been a full-time President 
with the same vigor, the same in- 
tense participation he has always 
displayed.” ... 


[2] MarvIN GRIF- 
FIN, Gov of Ga, following a meet- 
ing of Southern governors to evade 


de-segregation legislation: “Inter- 
position will become a household 
word in Dixie.” [3] Geo M 
HUMPHREY, Sec’y of ‘Treasury, 
meeting criticism on dejesse cuts. 
“TI think the Administratiqn’s de- 
fense program should satisfy even 
the most ardent enthusiast of ex- 
cessive military spending.” 

[4] CHas E Wrison, Sec’y of De- 
fense, in a statement with which 
many are likely to agree: “I am 
not a politican.” . .. [5] Eart L 
Butz, Ass’t Sec’y of Agriculture, 
addressing Grain & Feed Dealers’ 


eee 


Week of January 29, 1956 


you on that? 


Ass'n; “Agriculture 
didn’t get into its 
present situation 
over night, and it 
won't get out of it 
over night either. 
The farm surplus problems are 
neither Republican nor Demo- 
cratic. They aren’t political; they 
are economic.” [6] Kate 
SMITH, yesteryr songstress, can- 
celling all public appearances be- 
cause of heart attack suffered by 
her mgr, Ted Collins: “I will never 
appear in public again without the 
man who made me the most list- 
ened to woman in history.” 
[7] WALTER KIERAN, presenting to 
Circus Saints & Sinners Presiden- 
tial Assistant Sherman Adams: “It 
isn’t true that Adam’s personality 
is as bleak as a New England win- 
ter. Actually, it is as warm as an 
Artic summer.” .[8] MAvRICE 
CHEVALIER, French entertainer: “At 
the age of 67, I sing wine and 
drink water.” 








Dulles 


Attack on Eisenhower - 
for’gn policy has a political tinge 
reminiscent of the furore of isola- 
tionist Republicans in the time of 
Truman. 


You’d need an adding machine 
to compute the number of times 
this nation, over a period of 18 
decades, has been, theoretically, on 
the brink of war. When another 
power makes a move that threat- 
ens our security or invades our 
sphere of influence, two courses 
are open: we can protest, with the 
iinplication of bringing our phy- 
sical forces into conflict; or we 
can accept the indignity in an 
attitude of appeasement. 

Protest is our established policy. 
It is, indeed, the policy of every 
strong nation the world around, 
and has been since time immemo- 
rial. This is the essence of diplo- 
macy, and it is pretty unrealistic 
to pretend otherwise. 

Threat-of-war is a negotiational 
procedure. Sometimes it is, lament- 
ably, the only instrument that will 











suffice. America has ueither or- 
iginated nor participated in aggres- 
sions. It has been historically, the 
transgressions of other powers that 
forced us to take a firm stand for 
our rights and for the rights of 
those associated with us. Both 
Democrats and Republican admin- 
istrations have had occasion to 
“draw a line.” And when, in diplo- 
matic desperation, you do draw 
such a line—as did Mr Acheson in 
Greece and in Turkey not too 
Many yrs ago—you must be pre- 
pared to back your stand with gal- 
leons and with guns, else you are, 
as they used to say in the days of 
the old muskets, merely spouting 
words without wadding. 

There are occasions, in this 
troubled world, when it is wiser 
deliberately to walk to a _ brink 
than to be pushed over it by brute 
forces marching toward dominance 
or doom. 

Well, it is an Election Yr. But 
even so, let us borrow a phrase 
from a gentleman prominent in 
political life 4 yrs ago and “talk 
sense to the American people.” 


a Seren 











ATOMIC AGE —1 

“The time is near when, thru 
the use of atomic energy, we shall 
have so much leisure we'll be 
bored to death,” says a nuclear 
scientist. War or peace, it seems 
the atom is going to get us yet.— 
Tit-Bits, London. 


BEHAVIOR—2 

Why were saints saints? Because 
they were cheerful when it was 
hard to be cheerful; patient when 
it was hard to be patient; because 
they pushed on when they wished 
to stand still, they kept silent 
when they wished to talk, they 
were agreeable when they wished 
to be disagreeable. That was all.— 
Watchman-Examiner. 


CHILDREN—Training—3 
American parents delay too long 
the teaching of religion to their 
children. Communists know a child 
is never too young to begin train- 
ing. That’s why they favor state 
nurseries, where children can be 
kept while parents work. Stalin’s 
countenance used to loom on every 
wall, and children were told, 
“Thank Comrade Stalin for a hap- 
py Soviet childhood.” Babies were 
lulled to sleep with nursery rhy- 
mes: “With folded hands, while 
eyelids sink, For a moment, of 


Stalin think.” Parties in honor of 
Stalin’s birthday (Dec 21) replaced 
Christmas celebrations. A bad mo- 
tive, but a sound technique—Sister 
M JULIANA BEDIER, 
ucator. 


Catholic Ed- 





the weekly digest 


CHRISTIANITY—4 

We need more 3-shift Christians 
to work in the morning, in the 
evening and at night. — Rev J 
FLoyp SeEeLic, Christian Advocate. 


CHURCH—Atiendance—5 

It was a drab shop on a poor 
city st, yet a passerby stopped to 
stare into the window. Behind the 
glass was jumbled an array of 
used merchandise—skates, wrench- 
es, guns, jewelry, hammers, cloth- 
ing and household utensils At- 
tached to each was the price tag. 

In the center of the crowded 
display was an item mounted on 
white cardboard. It was a church 
school pin with 7 bars represent- 
ing 7 yrs of perfect attendance at 
church school. It was the only 
item in the window without a 
price tag. Instead the proprietor 
of the shop had scrawled across 
the base of the card, “Make me 
an offer.”—FREDERICK A SHIPPLY, 
Crowded Ways (Bd of Missions of 
The Methodist Church). 


CONSCIENCE—6 

When your conscience is your 
guide and you make a mistake, 
you do not feel so badly about it 
later. — MARCELENE Cox, Ladies’ 
Home Jnl. 
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by Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Advertising home products, Rep 
Frank Ikard (D-Tex) pasted a 
sign on the rear window of his car 
reading, “Texans Eat BEEF Every 
Day.” The BEEF was in large red 
letters, the remainder in smaller 
blue lettering. A scorching Texas 
sun faded the red ink before he 
got back to Washington, so that 
the sign read “Texans Eat Every 
Day.” Noting the phrase, another 
driver pulled up beside Ikard to 
ask: “Ye gods, what’ll you Texans 
brag about next!” 

The wife of an Air Force officer 
has declined to attend the 25th 
reunion of his West Point gradu- 
ating class. “It isn’t easy,” she ex- 
plained, ‘“‘to keep up with some oj 
those young 2nd wives who show 
up at such parties.” 

Chas J Lowen, new head of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
is not one to _ underestimate 
women. “It is highly probable,” he 
said at a recent banquet, “that a 
woman will be the pilot of the 1st 
rocket ship to the moon. Her phy- 
sical qualities will enable her bet- 
ter to withstand the special stress- 
es and strains of such a trip. She 
will have an advantage, too, in her 
smaller size, and I suppose it 
should be added, in her superior 
photogenic qualities for the takeoff 
ceremonies and for the honor ban- 


Quit 
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CULTURE—7 

Good taste is the fine flower of 
culture, and like the flower, it is 
a natural product flavored in its 
evolution by the care of the gar- 
dener.—R MACHELL, “Good Taste 
and Bad,” New Outlook, 12-’55. 


DEFENSE—8 

If we possess sufficient striking 
power, of the utmost quality, to 
penetrate defenses and _ utterly 
annihilate an aggressor, we do not 
need twice that much, simply be- 
cause. he blds greater numbers. 
You cannot with advantage blow a 
man’s brains out twice—DonaLp A 
QUARLES, Sec’y of Air Force, “We 
Must not Reduce our Means of 
Defense,” U S Air Services, 12-’55. 





EDUCATION—9 

America’s unique contribution to 
the world will not be automation, 
or mass production and perhaps 
not art, music or poetry. We have 
in America thru education the op- 
portunity to approach in reality 
the age-old ideal of a society of 
free and equal men. If we succeed, 
this will be our unique contribu- 
tion to human history.—ArRTHUR F 
Corey, CTA Jnl. 


“ ” 


For each $1 spent for schools in 
the U S, $2.96 is spent for defense, 
and $1.60 for new automobiles.— 
Survey Bulletin. 


EDUCATION—Fed'l Aid—10 

Fed’l aid to education is neces- 
sary today not only because the 
schools need the money, but be- 
cause -the nation needs educated 
and skilled citizens to keep its mil- 
itary, technical and economic pow- 
er.—W W CARPENTER, & A G CAPPs, 
Univ of Mo, “The Case for Fed'l 
Support,” School Exec, 12-’55. 














Here’s an arresting thought we 
picked up the other day in the 
American Library Ass'n Bulletin. 
“Don’t blame your child when his 
hero is Superman or a Jungle 
Amazon, if there are no books for 
him at home—if you have not in- 
troduced him to his public library 
—if there is no elementary school 
library with a wise librarian—if 
his teacher does not read aloud to 
his class.” 


Looking some mo’s ahead, Chas 
Poore, N Y Times book critic, pre- 
dicts, with tongue in cheek, among 
the autumnal offerings, “a picture 
book to end picture books.” It will 
contain, he forsees, 1000 scenes of 
American frontier history, 1000 
colored reproductions of art mas- 
terpieces, 1000 cartoons from 
Punch and the New Yorker, all 
the battles of the Civil War, and 
an ingenious metal clamp enabling 
you to use the book to hold a tall 
Christmas tree! 


We learn, via Television Age, of 
a network exec who admits to be- 
ing worried about his young son; 
the kid spends all of his spare 
time reading books. 


Oren Arnold tells of a bookstore 
holiday helper who was endeavor- 
ing to sell a gift Bible to a cus- 
tomer. The patron interposed an 
objection: the prospective recipient 
already owned a Bible. “Oh, yes,” 
said the sales person brightly, 
“put it was probably written hun- 
dreds of yrs ago. This one, you 
know, has just been published.” 


Television will never really 
be a success until you can 
mark your place in a show and 
ret’n to it later—Howre Las- 
SETER. 





ae 
47 


Columbia Univ Press nominates 
as the do-it-yourself book of the 
yr a volume just published by 
Longmans, Green — Practical Con- 
struction of Warships. 


NEA Jnl tells of a sophomore 
who took from the library a copy 
of Stephen Vincent Benet’s John 
Brown’s Body, with the explana- 
tion: “Our English class is study- 
ing mystery stories.” And Dr Pat 
Nixon (author of A History of the 
Texas Medical Ass’n) was in the 
hospital recently. When his nurse, 
a Miss Thackeray, was introduced 
to him, Dr Nixon asked if she 
were any kin to Wm Makepeace 
Thackeray. “No,” was the response, 
“IT don’t have any Texas kinfolks.” 


In an age of much too much de- 
pressing fiction, we are cheered no 
end to learn, via the New Yorker, 
of the contribution of a singularly 
gifted 6-yr-old: “Once upon a 
time there was a little boy, and it 
turned out all right.” 


Qué 
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ENEMIES—11 

Any man who fights for the 
things he believes in must be pre- 
pared to make enemies.—WALTER 
REUTHER, pres, United Auto Wor- 
kers, “What Labor Wants Next.” 
American Mag, 1-'56. 


ENERGY—Solar—12 

Every hr the sun showers on the 
earth as much energy as can be 
obtained by burning 21 billion tons 
of coal. The average American 
home consumes only 5 hundredths 
as much energy in the form of 
electricity as its roof receives from 
the sun. — WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT, 
“Sun Power: The Time Has 
Come,” Think, 1-’56. 


FREEDOM—13 

The cause of freedom is iden- 
tified with the destinies of human- 
ity, and in whatever part of the 
world it gains ground, by and by it 
will be common gain to all those 
who desire it—Lovis KOSSUTH, 
New Outlook. 


GENIUS—14 

There’s a big difference between 
talent and genius. Talent gets paid 
for it. — Sonnenschein, Bielefeld 
(QuoTEe translation). 


GIFTS—Giving—15 

A mother chided her small 
daughter, returning from a visit to 
a pleasant lady up the st, her 
arms loaded with childish plunder. 
“Oh, it’s all right,” the child in- 
sisted. “She likes me. I’m some- 
body she cen give things to.”— 
Whatsoever Things, Stetson Univ. 
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GIFTS—Giving—16 

In our parish the Sisters in our 
school were distributing mite boxes 
to the children. Sister, who taught 
lst grade, asked her pupils, “Does 
anyone know why these little cans 
are called mite boxes?” 

“I know, Sister,” volunteered 6- 
yr-old Susan. “It’s because we 
might put some money in them 
and we might not!”—T Jas MAck, 
Catholic Digest. 


HUMAN NATURE—17 

An enterprising shop owner in 
N Y decided to try an experiment. 
He put two identical prs of shoes 
in his show window side by side, 
and above them a sign reading, 
“There is absolutely no difference 
between these shoes. One pr is 
priced at $6.95, and the other at 
$12.95. We just want to see which 
price you prefer.” 


Three of every 4 women suspec- 
ted trickery, insisted upon buying 
the shoes for $12.95— A M A Jnl. 











LEISURE—18 

Too much leisure with too much 
money has been the dread of so- 
cieties across the ages. That is 
when nations cave in from within. 
That is when they fail—Pres 
Emeritus WM RUvSSELL of Columbia 
Univ, quoted by Jos PRENDERGAST, 
Recreation. 


A playboy is often a man who 
doesn’t know how to really play. 
—FRIEDL BEUTERLOCK, Er und Sie, 
Munich (QuorTeE translation). 


LIFE—Living—19 

When Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, the witty letter-writer and 
society figure of the 18th century, 
came to the end of her life, her 
last words were, “It has all been 
very interesting.” It is good to 
have an interesting life, of course, 
but not as an ideal of life, as tho 
we were only spectators of the 
drama of the world, with no re- 
sponsibility for service, no obliga- 
tion of duty, but just looking to 
be entertained—HaLrorp E Lwuc- 
cock, Christian Herald. 


When you have spent your last 
day on earth, the history of what 
you have given and taken is the 
answer to the question, “Why was 
I born?”—OscakR HAMMERSTEIN II, 
Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


MARRIED LIFE—20 

One of the toughest problems 
for a married wage-earner is how 
to get “take-home pay” back 
downtown.—Dan Kipney, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 


it » 


The most impressive evidence 
of tolerance is a golden wedding 
anniversary.—Philnews, hm, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Corp’n. 


MISSIONS—21 

As a nation we spend about $750 
on “pleasures” for every $1 given 
to missions——J EpGak Hoover, For- 
ward. 


MODERN AGE—22 

An American who put his name 
down for a seat in the first rocket 
ship to Mars wanted to insure 
himself with a British company. 
His proposal was accepted, the 
premium being that for normal 
flying plus fifty per cent. A spe- 
cial clause was inserted in the 
policy, stating: “Non return is no 
proof of death.”—Tit-Bits, London. 


POLITICS—23 

Politics is the art, not of govern- 
ing machines or robots, but of gov- 
erning men and women—men and 
women who live by moral stand- 
ards——Mrs Harry R CHRISTOPHER, 
“Women in Politics,” Gen’i Feder- 
ated Clubwoman, 1-’56. 

Another hazard in raising a 
large family of boys is that at 
least one of them will turn out to 
be a politician. — Greenup (Ky) 
News. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—24 

A dear woman was weeping co- 
piously as she parted with her 
pastor. “Now, now,” said the pas- 
tor, “don’t cry; the bishop is send- 
ing you a good pastor, a much bet- 
ter one.” 

“But,” she wailed, “that’s what 
they told me the last time.”—Ros’r 
CarRL GRIFFITH, “Can Methodism 
Revive Its Dying Itinerant Sy- 
stem?” Pastor, 1-’56. 


Que 
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“The Penalty of Leadership” 

To mark Nat'l Advertising Wk, 
we reprint in abridged form one of 
America’s most remarkable ads— 
Cadillac Motor Co’s “The Penalty 
of Leadership,’ 1st published Jan 
2, 1915, in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Reprinted over 100,000 times 
in 41 yrs, it remains unequalled as 
advertising of dignity and literary 
merit. 

In every field of human endea- 
vor, he that is lst must perpetually 
live in the white light of publicity. 
Jealousy does not protrude its for- 
ked tongue at the artist who pro- 
duces a commonplace painting. 
Whatsoever you write, or paint or 
play or sing, or build, no one will 
strive to surpass or to slander you 
unless your work be stamped with 
the seal of genius. . . The leader 
is assailed because he is a leader, 
and the effort to equal him is 
merely added proof of that leader- 
ship. Failing to equal or to excel, 
the follower seeks to depreciate 
and to destroy—but only confirms 
once more the superiority of that 
which he strives to supplant. 
And it all avails nothing. If the 
leader truly leads, he remains— 
the leader. Master-poet, master- 
painter, master-workman, each in 
his turn is assailed, and each holds 
his laurels thru the ages. That 
which is good or great makes it- 
self known, no matter how loud 
the clamor of denial. That which 
deserves to live—lives. 


* pub 
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PROGRESS—25 

In comparison with today, man 
at the beginning of the present 
century, was deaf, dumb, blind and 
earthbound. He could not speak, 
hear or see beyond the horizon, or 
navigate thru the air—Davm Sar- 
NOFF, “A Changing World,” Wis- 
dom, Advance Issue ’55. 


RELIGION—26 

Sunday schools are overflowing, 
with a total now of 37,623,530 stu- 
dents and teachers—up 2,234,064 
from a yr ago.—LAWRENCE GALTON, 
American Mag. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—27 

There’s a line on the ocean 
where by crossing you can lose a 
day. There’s cne on the highway 
where you can do even better.— 
Indiana Telephone News, hm, In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co. 


SERVICE—to Others—28 

No man is ever completely and 
permanently a stranger to his fel- 
low man. Man belongs to man. 
Man has claims on man. 

Reverence for Life. . . does not 
allow the scholar to live for his 
science alone, even if he is very 
useful to the community in so do- 
ing. It does not permit the artist 
to exist only for his art, even if 
he gives inspiration to many by its 
means. It refuses to let the busi- 
nessman imagine that he fulfills 
all legitimate demands in the same 
course of his business activities. It 
demands from all that they should 
sacrifice a portion of their own 
lives for others.—EUGENE EXMAN & 
ERICA ANDERSON, The World of Al- 
bert Scheitzer, (Harper). 


“ ” 


Bearing one another’s burdens is 
very different from bearing down 
on them. — Eart Ruiney, Church 
Mgt. 
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Week of Feb 19-25 


Edited by Janet Baldwin 


Nat'l Advertising wk 
Nat'l Engineers wk 
Brotherhood wk 
Feb 19—Universal Day of Prayer 


for Students. The York, ist 
practical U S-made locomotive, 
took its trial run 125 yrs ago 


(1831). 100th anniv (1856) of 
patenting of that revered photo 
method, the “tin-type”. . . “Sun- 
flower state” citizens turned to 
moonshine 75 yrs ago (1881) when 
Kansas adopted statewide prohi- 
bition. 


Feb 20—French troops plunged 
unto War I’s bloody Battle of Ver- 
dun 40 yrs ago (1916); 200,000 died 
for Foch’s “They shall not pass!” 
vow, but Huns failed to take Ver- 
dun, despite 300,000 dead. 


Feb-21—155th anniv (1801) of b 
of England’s most famed Catholic 
convert, John Newman, who turn- 
ed from Anglican cleric to a Ro- 
man Cardinal (he auth’d both 
Lead, Kindly Light, Anglican 
hymn, and Apologia pro Vita Sua, 
powerful Catholic argument). 
Distaff Dep’t: the 1st woman tele- 
grapher, Sarah Bagley, began key- 
tapping 110 yrs ago (1846) and 
Miss L B Hobbs, lst woman den- 
tist, won a diploma 90 yrs ago 
(1866). . . Cuba adopted its U S- 
patterned constitution 55 yrs ago 
(1901). . . A plane made the Ist 
one-day cross-country flight 35 yrs 
ago (1921), from San Diego to 
Florida. 


Feb-22—Geo Washington’s B’day. 
. The Republican Pty held its 










lst nat’l mtg 100 yrs ago (1856) in 
Philadelphia, but disclaims any 
connection with American (Know- 
Nothing) Pty mtg there, same day. 


Feb-23—The College of Apothe- 
caries our 1st pharmacy school, 
organized 135 yrs ago (1821) in 
Philadelphia. Araham Lincoln 
reached Washington by _ secret 
route 95 yrs ago (1860) after a 
tip-off in Baltimore on assassi- 
nation plotting. . . Air-mail, prac- 
tical and fanciful: the lst one-day 
transcontinental mail plane landed 
in N Y C 30 yrs ago (1926) and 
20 yrs ago (1936) Willy Ley and 
other scientists launched the ist 
mail-bearing rocket. 


Feb-24—Mexico declared its in- 
dependence from Spain 135 yrs ago 
(1821). . . 120th anniv (1836) of b 
of Winslow Homer, American sea- 
scape painter. . .An “all-American” 
flag, 1st one made of U S-mf’rd 
bunting, was finally hoisted over 
the Capitol 90 yrs ago (1866). 


Feb-25 — 355 yrs ago (1601) 
Queen Elizabeth I had Earl of 
Essex, a favored courtier, beheaded 
for open revolt against her(Max- 
well Anderson’s play, Elizabeth and 
Essex, came from this). . Con- 
gress ok’d the Nat’l Bank 165 yrs 
ago (1791); 20 yrs later, to the wk, 
Vice-Pres Clinton’s tie - breaking 
Senate vote denied its rechartering. 


Qui 
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In a recent issue of Adv Age, E 
B Weiss, a well-known mkting 
consultant, makes the startling 
statement that in the ’55 model 
season, no iess than a million new 
automobiles were sold on used car 
lots—at cut prices. In the same 
period, another million new cars 
were sold by “legitimate” dealers 
in the last 2 mo’s of the model yr 
at severely cut prices before fi- 
guring the trade-in. And 3 million 
more new cars were sold with 
trade-in allowances that represent- 
ed cuts of from 10% to 30% off 
list price. 

Naturally there can be no pre- 
cise verification of these figures, 
but Weiss insists that they repre- 
sent an under-estimate; he doubts 
that out of a total production of 
6,500,000 °55 models, as many as 
half-a-million were sold at full 
list price. 

The mfrs are doing nothing to 
correct this condition, and on the 
contrary, seem most anxious to 
hush up the whole matter. They 
are, Weiss holds, partially respon- 
sible for the chaos, 1st because 
they have not priced their product 
realistically in today’s mkt, and 
2nd because they have not had the 
courage to advertise firm retail 
prices, thus giving the prospective 
buyer a firm basis for judging val- 
ues. (Ford, for example, in its ra- 
dio commericals, admits that prices 
may vary “somewhat” within a 
single trading area.) 


Qué 
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STATISTICS—29 

Statistics is the art of drawing a 
crooked line from an unproved as- 
sumption to a foregone conclusion. 
—EMIL FRANKEL, Science Digest. 


SUCCESS—30 

Never forget the fact that in 
striving for a successful life, a few 
nonessentials are essential. — OREN 
ARNOLD, Presbyterian Life. 


TAXES—31 

One thing is sure, the man who 
says that taxes keep us half-way 
broke was a bad judge of distance. 
—Carrollton (Ky) News-Democrat. 


TELEVISION—32 
“Sure, I know what a dream is,” 
commented the little boy. “It’s TV 


while you're sleeping.”—Sonnen- 
schein, Bielefeld (QuoTE transla- 
tion). 

THOUGHT—33 


If a man’s thoughts were as vis- 
ible as his appearance, they would 
be cultivated. — Ihre Freundin, 
Karls-ruhe (QUOTE translation). 


TIME & SPACE—34 

At Kau Kau Corner in Honolulu, 
“the Crossroads of the World,” 
Pan American Airways has a sign- 
post with signs pointing to all the 
major cities in the world. What 
makes the signs unusual, however, 
is that they indicate not miles of 
distance, but hrs of flight. . . With 
the coming of the _ supersonic 
flights, (the world) may well 
shrink (until) the only vast dis- 
tances left will be those thru space. 
Here on this earth the farthest 
distant point will be closer to us 
than Philadelphia was to N Y at 
the time of Washington’s inaugu- 
ration—JOHN W ASHTON, “All the 
World’s People,” Community 
Teamwork, Adult Education News- 
letter for Hoosiers, 1-56. 











TIME & SPACE—35 

Space flight is now at a point 
corresponding to that of aeronau- 
tical science in the opening yrs of 
the 20th century.—DarRRELL C Ro- 
Mick, of Goodyear Aircraft Corp’n. 


TIME—Saving—36 

“A useful tip to a busy business 
man, and to save much time,” says 
a jnl published in England, “is to 
put your hat on immediately if 
there is a knock at your door. If 
it is someone you want to see, you 
say you have just come in. If it is 
not, you’re just going out.”—Fifth 
Wheel, hm, Indiana Motor Truck 
Ass'n. 


WORLD—Relations—37 


Living and letting live is often 
thought of as a timid and inglor- 
ious policy. But in the H-bomb age 
it is the only possible attitude. To- 
day we have an overriding duty to 
show patience and restraint, and 
to try to live with the other man, 
however strange and wrong we 
know his beliefs to be.—CHRIsTO- 
PHER MAYHEW, British M P, former 
Under-Sec’y of State for For’gn 
Affairs (Great Britain), “Prospects 
of Happiness,” John Bull, 12-10-55. 


When more American books and 
publications are read overseas, we 
shall have many more friends 
abroad who are understanding 
supporters of American for’gn pol- 
icy—NELSON A ROCKEFELLER, Li- 
brary Jnl, 


YOUTH—Age—38 

Senility is a state of mind—our 
(adult) state in their (teenagers’) 
minds.— Jo MARTIN WAGNER, Good 
Housekeeping. 





It has seemed to us of late that 


our business and _ professional 
groups are becoming a little over- 
sensitive to chance criticisms and 
comment in the public press. Some 
items we’ve come across lately tend 
to emphasize the point: In the 
Dec issue of its house magazine, 
Partners, Travelers Ins Co ran a 
facetious, imaginative essay on the 
“scoundrel who tutors young lads 
in the delivery of newspapers.” 
Down on the luckless editor has 
pounced just about every news- 
paper circulation mgr in the land. 
Travelers ran a full-page ad in 
Editor & Publisher, trying to get 
out from under. . . But the news- 
papers themselves have their trou- 
bles: Richmond (Va) News-Leader 
printed a playful editorial on road 
practices of truck-drivers. They’re 
still hearing from the _ truckers’ 
lobby! Medical groups with 
a special interest in the treatment 
of leprosy are writing resolutely 
to every nat’l magazine, where a 
contributor employs some variation 
of the rather tired cliche, “He 
treated me like a leper.” Editors 
are asked to delete the phrase be- 
cause “it carries unjust and out- 
dated implications.” And besides, 
they point out, leprosy is now call- 
ed Hansen’s disease. Please note. 
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Rob’t Oppenheimer was awaken- 
ed late one night, while he headed 
the Los Alamos laboratories, by a 
trans-Atlantic phone call from 
Potsdam, where Pres Truman was 
conferring with Churchill and Sta- 
lin about ways to end the war with 
Japan. The untried atom bomb 
was still pretty much of an un- 
known force at that time among 
military men and politicians. 

Said a harried voice at the other 
end of the line: “What about the 
overpressure? Won’t the bomb blow 
the plane that drops it right out of 
the air?” 

“TI don’t know,” Oppenheimer re- 
plied. “That’s the sort of thing 
you’d better ask Gen Hap Ar- 
nold.” 


Came the indignant response 
from across the ocean: “Who the 
hell do you think’s_ talking?”— 


Chemical & Engineering News. «a 


“ ” 


A customer at the counter of a 
Post Office-cum-stationer’s shop 
said he would like to buy a good 
fountain pen. The young lady as- 
sistant handed him one, and, to 
try the nib, he wrote the words 
“Tempus Fugit” several times on a 
sheet of paper. 

After a min or two the assist- 
ant, rather intrigued but intending 
to be helpful, handed him another 


pen saying, “Would you care to 
try this one, Mr Fugit?”—Post 
Office Magazine, England. b 
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Dan Bennett 


A man traveling thru a New 
England state found himself in 
an extremely small town one 
afternoon and, stopping for 
gasoline, started a conversation 
with an old native who loung- 
ed nearby. 

“You don’t mean to tell me 
that you’ve lived in this out- 
of-the-way place for 50 yrs?” 
asked the surprised stranger. 

“That’s right.” was’ the 
drawling reply. 

“But,” insisted the motorist, 
“I can’t see what you can find 
to keep you busy around here.” 

“Neither can I,” was the 
reply, “That’s why I like it!” 
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Erna Sack, one of the world’s 
greatest coloraturas is also con- 
sidered one of the world’s wittiest 
artists. We are told that during a 
reception given in her honor in 
Paris, a very famous French gen’l 
remarked: “Do you’ know, 
Mme, that French women spend 
twice as much a yr for clothes 
and cosmetics as the entire budget 
of the French Armed Forces?” 


“I don’t doubt it, Monsieur le 
Gen’l,” repl’d Erna Sack, “but 
don’t they also make twice as 
many conquests as the French 
Armed Forces?” — HEDY CLARK, 
Theatre Arts. c 


* Daffy conversation at a local su- 






permkt: 

“I notice this loaf of rye bread 
is 20 cents, and some others are 
23 cents,” said a customer. “What’s 
the difference?” 


“Well,” said the clerk, after a 
pause, “the 23 cent loaf costs 
more.” — E E KENYON, American 
Wkly. d 


“ ” 


My friend, Susan, has 3 active 
children. One day she was playing 
cowboys and Indians with them 
when I stopped in for a visit. As 
the boy leveled his gun at his 
mother and yelled, “Bang!” she 
slumped to the floor and lay col- 
lapsed in a heap. 

When she didn’t get up I hurried 
to see if she was all right. As I 
bent over her anxiously, she open- 
ed one eye and sighed, “Sh-h, I 
always do this. It’s the only 
chance I get to _ rest.”—Capper’s 
Wkly. e 


“ ” 


An old crossroads merchant 
wrathfully wrote a debtor who had 
promiscd time and again to settle 
a long-delinquent account. 

“You are just a mule-eared liar. 
If you don’t settle up, I aim to 
clobber you until there won’t he 
nothing left but a pr of suspenders 
and a wart. I want my money and 
I want it now.” 

He signed his name with a flour- 
ish, re-read the letter with grim 
satisfaction, then added the post- 
script, “Please excuse the pencil.”— 
L & N Mag, hm, Louisville &Nash- 
ville Ry. 


Tact is the ability to arrive at 
conclusions without expressing 
them.—FRANCES RODMAN. 

Prejudice: weighing the _ facis 
with your thumb on the scale.— 
IVERN BOYETT. 

Some old-timers can remember 
when the farmer’s daughter got 
more attention than the farmer’s 
vote. — Dan KIDNEY, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 

A lot of people get thru thinking 
before they think things thru.— 
Man’s Shop, hm, House of Ensign 
(S Africa). 

Dancing is the art of getting 
your feet out of the way faster 
than your partner can step on 
them.—American Eagle, hm, Amer- 
ican Forest Products Corp’n. 

“ ” 

“The person who associates with 
younger people and joins in their 
activities will never grow old,” says 
a psychologist. Of course he won't 
—he won’t live that long—Green- 
up (Ky) News. 

“ ” 

If you hear about the 2nd battle 
of Gettysburg it will probably be 
Mamie putting her foot down 
against another campaign. — Fair- 
bury (Neb) Daily News. 

“ ” 

It takes a mighty clever gal to 
hold a fellow at arm’s length and 
still keep a grip on him—P-K 
Sideliner, hm, Peter Kuntz Co. 


Qué 
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A Soviet bldg inspector, wearily 
making his rounds, came to a halt 
in front of a particularly run-down 
looking bldg. He summoned the 
superintendent. “This bldg looks 
as if it had never been repaired, 
Comrade,” he announced sharply. 
“Right you are, Comrade Inspec- 
tor,” repl’d the super, “It’s just 
been built."—PauL STEINER, Ameri- 
can Mercury. 

In Czechoslovakia the Commu- 
nists were conducting a purge. An 
old gypsy was brought before the 
commissar. “How long,” asked the 
commissar, “have you been in the 
party?” 

“Many yrs, Herr Commissar.” 

“And your father?” 

“Oh, he was a member too, and 
my grandfather and my great- 
grandfather.” 

“Now listen,” said the commissar 
dubiously, “back in those days 
there was no party.” 

“Oh, that didn’t make any dif- 
ference,” repl’d the gypsy, “we 
were stealing anyway!”—Nebels- 
palter, Switzerland (Quore trans- 
lation) . 
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And then there was the music 
student who said he would play a 
composition by Paganini. When 
questioned by the teacher, the pu- 
pil pointed to the top of the page 
of music. The teacher looked—it 


said “Page Nine.”"— Bona Ven- 
ture. g 
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The clergyman was_ speaking 
with some feeling in his sermon 
about the use of cosmetics by 
young girls. 

“The more experience I have of 
lipstick,” he declared, warmly, “the 


more distasteful I find  it.”— 
American Eagle, hm, American 
Forest Products Corp’n. h 


“ ” 


Sen Clements (D-Ky) who must 
go to the voters again next yr, 
tells of a previous campaign in 
which he was seeking support 
from an audience. 

“I'd ruther vote for the devil,” 
grumbled a mountaineer. 

“Yes,” Clements countered, “but 
since he didn’t enter the prima- 
ries, I wonder if I could count on 
your support.” — Chicago Daily 
Tribune. i 


“ ” 


“My boy,” said the boss, “do you 
believe in life after death?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then that makes’ everything 
just fine,” the boss went on ten- 
derly. “About an hr after you left 
yesterday to bury your grandfather, 
he came in to see you.”—Man's 
Shop, hm, House of Ensign (S 
Africa). j 


“ ” 


alter the physician checked the 
patient over, the doc asked. “Have 
you been living a normal life?” 

“Yes, doctor.” 

“Well, you'll have to cut it out 
for a while.”—Jowa State Green 
Gander. k 


“ ” 


When the gov’t refused their 
requested tax adjustments, French 
movie owners showed for 2 wks 
only news reels in which no gov’t 
personnel appeared. — Weltbild, 
Munich (QuoreE translation). 1 











One For The Book 
The head of the Graduate Li- 
brary School at the University of 
Chicago says the book in its tra- 
ditional form will not be complete- 


ly abandoned 
will be put 
item. 


in the future but 
to new wuses.—News 


With microfilm and such as that, 
Soon books as we have known 
them 
Are sure to be so obsvlete 
That very few will own them. 


But books will still be used, of 
course, 
They'll still be rather handy. 
When hollowed out, theyll do 
quite well 
For cigarettes or candy. 


They'll hold a pile of papers down 
As well as weights are able. 
They'll also keep a door ajar 
And prop a shaky table. 


They'll serve to press some flowers 
with 
Or ribbons won as prizes, 
Or pile upon your tummy when 
You’re doing exercises. 


No, books will never pass away. 
They’re what we'll still be need- 
ing, 
Although in time they may be used 
For everything but reading. 
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Young men sometimes believe in 
dreams—until they have married 
one. — Weltwoche, Zurich (QUOTE 
translation). m 





I think something rather pro- 
found in child philosophy might 
be developed from an incident in 
our household. “Don’t do that, 
Bruce,” my husband admonished 
our 4-yr-old. “But, Daddy,” the 
lad replied, “I want to don’t.”— 
ALVINA BROWER. n 


“ ” 


“I’m really not late, boss,” said 
the tardy sec’y, hanging up her 
hat. “I just took my coffee break 
before coming in.”—Wall St Jnl. o 


“ ” 


A North German, spending his 
vacation in Bavaria, was asked by 
a native, “What kind of summers 
do you have way up north?” 

“Well,” repl’d the visitor with a 
thoughtful look on his face, “if I 
remember correctly, it was a 
Thursday last yr.” — Frankfurter 
Illustrierte, Germany (QUOTE 
translation). p 


“ ” 


A mbr of the House of Commons 
claims to have overheard this bit 
of conversation between a “public 
relations officer” and his child: 
“Imposition the kettle, Polly. We’ll 
all have an intake of tea.” q 


At a prayer meeting shortly af- 
ter the minister and his wife had 
ret’d from a long trip, an elder 
offered up thanks for their safe 
return—but put his foot in it. 

“Oh, Lord,” he said, “we thank 
Thee for bringing our pastor safe- 
ly home, and his dear wife, too, 
dear Lord, for Thou preserveth 
man and _ beast.”"—Watchman-Exr- 
aminer. r 
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Dr IRVINE H Pace, pres, American 
Heart Ass’n: “We ought to replace 
the automobile with bicycles. It 
would be better for our coro- 
haries.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


LAMAR RATLIFF, 16-yr-old Bald- 
win, Miss, farm lad upon receiving 
$2,000 Farm Jnl award for largest 
corn yield: "No, I don’t intend to 
be a farmer; there’s no money in 
it.” 2-Q-t 


Cushing, Okla woman, following 
an embarrassing traffic accident: 
“No, I certainly won’t identify my- 
self! I may have lost my pants, 
but not my head!” 3-Q-t 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


It won’t be long before you can 
buy a new auto that will change 
colors as it goes by. And it won’t 
need waxing for at least 18 mo’s. 
Doesn’t sound reasonable, does it? 
But it’s true—E I Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co have developed a 
new auto paint called Lucite 
(made of same mat’ls as Lucite 
plastics) which produces’ the 
changeable-taffeta effect. Metallic 
powders added to the lacquer give 
unusual depth of color to surface, 
cause surface to change shades 


NOTE here items of special interest 


with angle of inspection. 

And the car stays shiny for 18 
months because of another Du 
Pont finish, a synthetic resin 
enamel called Dulux 100. This 
enamel comes out of the baking 
oven with same degree of hardness 
as present enamels have after 3 
mo’s aging, according to Du Pont. 

Both finishes have been tested 
for 2 yrs on experimental cars. 
Used on a few ’56 cars, they should 
be generally available for ’57. 
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